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A Fresh Voice to This Generation. 

The Society of Friends has throughout its 
history gained some general recognition as the 
forerunner amongst modern churches of the hu- 
manity of Christ to man, in mitigation of the 
‘inhumanity of man to man.’’ To a large de- 
gree in proportion to its members it has had 
the apostleship of Liberty against Slavery; of 
Peace on earth and good will toward men, as 
against War and warfare; of mercy and equity 
as against greediness in the employment of 
Labor; of a co-operation with Christ in coming 
to save men’s lives, and not, by Capital Pun- 
ishment as well as by War, to destroy them; 
of the elevation rather than the oppression of 
Indians and aboriginal people; of the better- 
ment of submerged classes in cities; of Edu- 
cation on Christian lines in schools founded 
under its godly concern; of Charity to minds 
and bodies in institutions penal, remedial or 
for relief, to make them illustrative of Chris- 
tianity in practice; of Temperance, as against 
degradation in the policy of the State in social 
wr religious practices. All these have been 
bat varied expressions of this one impulse, 
namely, ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
And such love hath been successful in con- 
training those followers of the light, if not 
far enough, at least far in advance of their 
age. 

And now people of our age and time seem 
mticeably to be catching on to the same in- 
Hiration, or recognizing that which lays hold 
mthem. The age apprehends later on that 


for which it has much earlier been apprehend- 


ed. Men know not what to call this ‘‘new com- 
mandment,’’ this fresh impulse to which the 
generation seems awakening. Whether they 
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choose to name it ‘‘altruism’’ in contrast with 
the ‘‘egoism’’ of the natural man; or to speak 
of ‘‘the new message to the age’’ in contrast 
with a charity abiding and ending at home; or 
the Christ-life prevailing above a self-contain- 
ed life; or humanitarianism triumphing above 
indifference to humanity; or fraternalism over- 
coming individualism, —the names are nothing 
but labels, Christ is all as the spirit and un- 
dercurrent of the new life,—ever new indeed, 
from the foundation of the world, but new- 
found and manifest in these last times for us. 

For our part, we entertain no jealousy of a 
modern manifestation of a fruit of the Spirit 
which we have anciently been testifying for, 
even though we see it now but in the mixture. 
Let it be mixed in larger and larger degree 
with our spirit of self, till selfishness hides 
her diminished head out of sight. Shall we dis- 
own the authority of the fresh message of ser- 
vice to the age, because we see in it nothing 
but love? 

There is an angel of light into which Satan 
may transform himself, that is not an angel of 
love, or of the light of love or the light of life. 
But if the light of Christ be not the lignt of 
self-sacrifice and of love, as the first and great- 
est fruit of his Spirit, then we are left at a 
loss for so chief and confirming a credential of 
its authority. Faith, or evidence of the un- 
seen, accompanies Christ’s light, hope accom- 
panies it, but “‘the greatest of these is love,’’ 
as a mark of the Lord Jesus. ‘‘For love is of 
God,’’ and hereby shall a disciple be known. 

Love working alone, and without the evi- 
dence of the unseen authority to act, is blind, 
and may make the mistakes of mere emotion. 
Lovely as the impulse is in its intention, yet 
apart from the direction of best Wisdom it 
may not help the cause, or be a love strong 
enough towards the Master who has bought it 
with a price, to wait upon Him for his own time 
and word. 

The little boy who saw his father pushing 
at a log to roll it over, and for love’s sake 
wanted to help him, ran and pushed with all 
his might on the same log, but on the opposite 
side,—because he had not waited for his father 
to tell him just where to push and when. Many 
a parent knows what it is to let his child undo 
his work, or make more work for him, under 
the idea of helping; and he knows what it is 
to accept the mistake for the deed, because 
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the will of love is greater than success in a 
work. But far more acceptable would be the 
patience of love to wait on the parent’s will, 
that the act may be one of obedience, rather 
than the impationce of taking love’s expres- 
sion into one’s own hands. Saving faith is so 


believing in Christ as to obey Hini, and saving 


love is so to love Him as to be conformed to 
his will. Thus the love and the faith agree in 
one. 

The second commandment, however, is no 
rival to the first, but like unto it; while each 
of them must work into the other’s hands. We 
cannot have too much of a modern revival of 
sincere interest in the second, under whatever 
scientific name; for he that loves not human- 
ity, or ‘‘his brother whom he hath seen. how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?’’ 
This new commandment, therefore, He gives 
unto us, ‘‘that whosoever loveth God, loveth 
his brother also.’’ And all beneficial, helpful 
deeds that. are expressions of a love to-man, 
are acceptable to the Father as of love to Him. 
Their tendency in the spiritual life is Godward, 
and not selfward or downward; they help in 
purifying the heart; They sow to the spirit, 
and of the Spirit shall reap. Show me thy 
faith without works of love, and another may 
show thee his faith by such love as is found 
in deed and truth. This new commandment is 
abroad in the land, and finding its way as a 
fresh message to our age,—an age of human- 
ity so distinctive as to make its awful inhuman- 
ity in some quarters seem so exceptionally 
glaring. But the message of love in practice 
makes a religion which the people can believe 
in and understand. It speaks to our condition 
in our present age, as an argument for Chris- 
tianity against which no criticism, high or low, 
can prevail to be destructive. Make or unmake 
what you may of sacred letters, the sacredness 
of love to man and among men marks its re- 
ligion as of God. In these times of apparent 
eclipsing of faith, how seasonable is the much 
needed argument of love which none can gain- 
say, to which all hearts not past feeling must 
bend, and to which ultimately ‘‘every knee 
must bow and every tongue confess.’’ 

Let us not, after all we have testified and 
stood for, be found driving back human love 
into its shell by discouraging deeds of love, 
putting any damper on the sense of humanity 
by epithets about ‘‘chicken-heartedness,’’ or 
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reversing by unsympathetic faith (if there can 
be any such) the growing sccial consciousness 
backward into the each-one-for-himself. 

Christianity is the universal brotherhood of 
the universal and saving lizht of love, and 
wants no more walking monstrosities-of-one. 
They are the most surely alone with God, or 
seeing as authority no man but ‘‘Jesus only,”’ 
whose lives are so hid with Christ in Ged, as 
to rejoice in the fellowship of his eternal pur- 
pose in Christ, ‘‘that they who live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves;’’ but inso- 
much as ye have done a blessing unto the least 
of these his brethren, shall find that “ye have 
done it unto Him.”’ 


———— > > -—-- --— - —_- 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Memoranda of Clarkson Sheppard. 


(Continued from page 1*6.) 


Kighth Month 7th, 1843.—The field of labor 
seems mentally to be more and more open- 
ing and extending before me, if I continue 
faithful. Strong solicitude is felt that I may 
keep on the watch tower, lying low before 
the Lord, striving to get down to, and to 
dwell in his Seed of life and grace in the 
heart; that through its spiritual illuminations 
I may in all things know the will of God, ard 
then through and over all, do it. May I never 
forget from what I have been redeemed; the 
state from which 1 have been rescued; nor 
glorious ransoni—the price paid for my re- 
demption. 

Fourth Month 23rd, 1844.—After refer- 
ring to some of the promises in the New Tes- 
tament, | was comforted by the mental as- 
surance that if I were but faithful to the 
Lord my God, he would fulfill his ancient 
promise in being faithful to me, enabling me 
to do his will more and more; and that all 
things being his, if I endeavored to serve 
Him diligently in my measure, He would bless 
and keep me, so that sufficient inheritance, 
even in this world; would not be wanting 
through his adorable love and mercy bestowed 
upon the unworthy instrument of his creation, 
redemption and care. Let patience have its 
perfect work then, oh my soul! be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and He who cannot lie hath 
promised even to thee a crown of life. 

Sixth Month 2nd.—No cleansing and puri- 
fying river but Jordan; no saving fountain of 
living water but the well,—Christ Jesus with- 
in us. No healing medicine short of Gilead’s 
balm. Thither, oh thither, before the wound 
is desperate and incurable, and while the 
spirit is athirst. Thither to this Bethesda 
with thy might, oh my soul! 

12th. —Oh, the state of destitution I feel! 
Blessed with many temporal blessings, even all 
the heart could ask, and yet not grace enough, 
or gratitude enough, or obedience enough, to re- 
turn the called for reward of a whole heart of- 
fering, resigned, zealous and faithful. But this 
dispensation may be intended for some unseen 
purpose of good, in the counsels of his will 
who ever watcheth over his little ones. It 
may be to humble, to deepen, to make more 
inward, that so the dependence being more 
wholly on Him, his blessed will may be more 
effectually done through me, to the praise of 
his glory and grace, who performs through 
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the mystery of his power— inconceivable to | 


men, his work of matchless love. 
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Seventh Month 21st, 1848.~— It is one thj 






to believe in the doctrines of our holy rj. 


Eleventh Month ]0th.—I think I never felt gion ;—of the scriptural duty of taking Up the 
more of the power of the indwelling spirit of | CrOSs and living a simple, self-denying life 
peaceand truth, than within these few days past. | before men, but it is quite another to pat 


Cannot the language somewhat be applied,— 
“*My soul is satisfied, O Lord, with Thy good- 
ness?’ May I,during the shorter or longer pe- 
riod of prebation allotted, be exercised in ac- 
knowledging his benefits; in desiring more and 
more to grow in the fruits of his Holy Spirit; 
in renewing my covenant in faith and faith- 
fulness with a covenant keeping God; and 
with increased hunger and thirst after Him, in 
striving to run with diligence the race that is 
set before me, looking unto Jesus, the Author, 
and the Finisher of all. 

Twelfth Month 7th.—Attended the funeral 
of ——-, aged about twenty years. Many and 
varied feelings were mine at the solemn gath- 
ering, as well as since the event occurred. 
The uncertainty of life, the accident or cir- 
cumstance permitted to summon him from 
works to rewards, all seem to crowd upon the 
mind, and to solemnize. 

—— was the third of my pupils in this 
place, just arrived at mature years, who has 
been removed by death. The solemn query 
has again and again presented whether I have, 
as | ought, discharged my responsibilities! 
whether, as a teacher, I have both by pre- 
cept and example, endeavored to uphold the 
Truth, and walk in the right ways of the 
Lord before them; seeking to train them up 
in his nurture and admonition. Doubtless so 
far as influence is concerned, I shall be re- 
sponsible; and the accountability is not les- 
sened, because others seem to think or care 
but little about such matters. 

Twelfth Month 19th, 1845.—It has seemed 
to me the main business of our day is, to do 
that which George Fox exhorted to, and 
strongly urged: ‘‘eye the light,’’—the light 
of Christ Jesus, revealed in the soul of man, 
—the law written on the heart. This of 
ceasing from anything else, and relying in the 
light of the Lord alone for help, wisdom and 
special direction, constitute that child-like 
trust and dependence, and that life of right- 
eousness so becoming our frailty and weak- 
ness; while it is at the same time so accept- 
able to the will of our Father who is in 
heaven. David says, *‘ Be thou my strong 
habitation, whereunto | may continually re- 
sort.’’ 

Second Month &th, 1846.—Appeared in tes- 
timony in our meeting to-day, repeating Matt. 
vi: 24. Feel quiet after it, with some desires 
and ability to renew my covenant with the 
God of my life. Many encouraging things 
have been remembered, for which | praise the 
Author of all good. The future no man know- 
eth. Oh, that I may be faithful to the little 
that is required, and thus fulfill the language 
of the psalmist, that has been remembered, 
“*{ will run the way of thy commandments, 
when thou shalt enlarge my heart.” 

Seventh Month 27th.—I have considered it 
a great thing in an age like the present, pub- 
licly to make a profession of the name of 
Christ, and with the talent committed to en- 
deavor to uphold his standard before the peo- 
ple. How it altogether calls for an exercise 
of faith and patience, that flesh or blood can 
not understand, nor submit to. 


these in practice. To show by our life an 
conversation and consistent walk that we pr. 
ally believe what we profess, and endeavor ty 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in gj 
things. Becoming thus what the apostle speaks 
of—‘‘living epistles known and read of ali 
men.” It is written that faith without works 
is dead, being alone. How should we they 
strive to work the works of Him that sent 
us. Remembering always for our encourage. 
ment, that with God all things are possible; 
and that without Him, we can do nothing, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WorpDs.-—The owner of 
the celebrated Wedgewood potteries was not 
only a man of remarkable mechanical genius, 
but a devout Christian. A distinguished man, 
but a dissipated atheist, was taken through 
the works by Wedgewood, accompanied bya 
lad, the son of pious parents. Lord C— 
sought an early opportunity to speak contemp- 
tuously of religion. The boy at first looked 
amazed, then listened with interest, then burst 
into a loud, jeering laugh. Wedgewood soon 
found occasion to show his guest the process 
of making a fine vase; how, with care, the 
delicate paste was molded intoa shape of rar 
beauty and fragile texture, how it was painted 
by skillful artists, and finally passed through 
the furnace, coming out perfect in form. Th 
nobleman, delighted, stretched out his hand 
for it, but the potter shattered it upon the 
floor. 

‘* That was unpardonable carelessness,” said 
Lord C——, angrily. ‘*I wished to take that 
home. Nothing can restore it again.’”’ Wedge 
wood replied, “‘ No, but you forget, my lord, 
that the soul of that lad who has just left w 
had been molded by parents, friends, and all 
good influences for years, making him a vessel 
fit fur the Master’s use; that you with your 
tongue have undone all the work of years. 
No human hand can bind together again what 
you have broken.’s Lord C , unaccus 
tomed to rebukes from social inferiors, stared 
at him in silence, then, holding out his hand, 
said, ‘‘ You are an honest man; | never thought 
of the effect of my words.’’— The Baptist Com 
monwealth, 


—_—_ 


IN the effort to appreciate various forms of 
greatness, let us not underestimate the value 
of a simply good life. Just to be good—t 
keep life pure from degrading elements, # 
make it constantly helpful in little ways t 
those who are touched by it, to keep one’s 
spirit always sweet, and avoid all manner of 
petty anger and irritability—that is an ideal 
as noble as it is difficult.—Hdward Howard 
Griggs. 


inal 


THE Bible ought to have the best time ™ 
the day, and fer most men the best time 
the day is in the morning hour before a mans 
mind is soggy, before he is weighted dows, 
before he has lost his fresh grip; before othet 
things have come in to disconcert, and turn his 
mind off into cross-roads and cross-purpose: 
—Robert E. Speer. 
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jn Exhortation to the Readers of “The Friend.” 


It is cause for thankfuluess that amid all the 
change and unrest of these latter days, that 
there is still remaining a periodical where the 
Truth, as it is in Jesus, as ever understood by | 
tue-Friends, may find a place in its columns. ' 
My mind has of late often wandered over the | 
widely scattered and diversely situated readers ! 
of THE FRIEND, as the long winter months are | 
at hand, when there will be much shutting in | 
for the aged and afflicted, who cannot meet | 
with their friends at a place of worship. There , 
gre many isolated ones living with children or | 
others who have left the Society, and are, as | 
itwere, buried in the earth. The weekly visi- | 
tor is to many of these a cherished boon, and \ 
avoice from any part of the heritage, betoken- 
ing that “Joseph is still alive,’’ if it is in some 
far-off place, is comforting. In no other way 
can so many be reached in as easy and inex- 
pensive way, and | have wondered if all — 
“Instant in season, out of season,’’ and watch- 
ful to every call of duty, whether we would 
not hear from more in this way; not, however, 
encouraging the activity of the mere creature- 
ly part, which may be set to work by a false 
wal. But if any are striving to be as clay in 
the hands of the Potter, there will be no dan- 
ger that they will be formed into vessels to set 
away unused. There are no idlersin the Lord’s 
vineyard. Some are hidden stones in the 
church militant, but the structure is weak with- 
out these. Many of us naturally shrink from 
publicity, and plead ignorance or incompe- 
tency, and wait for others to do what really 
belongs to us, and the work is marred thereby. 

There are still remaining here and there a 
few Friends where once large meetings flour- 
ished on the original ground, but they have 
drifted out, little by little, into the whirling 
current of the popular religion of to-day, un- 
til but little is left to distinguish them as 
Friends but the name. Some of these little 
companies are endeavoring to sustain meetings 
to the honor of Truth, but for want of a suc- 
cession of standard-bearers to hoist the ban- 
ner up before the world, it seems almost trail- 
ingin the dust. These struggle on with the 
feeling that they are pilgrims, and strangers 
in the earth where they sojourn; that they 
seek a country that is an heavenly. ‘‘How is 
the gold become dim,and the fine gold changed.” 
“How are the mighty fallen and the weapons 
of war perished.’’ ‘‘Spare thy people, O, Lord, 
and give not thy heritage to reproach.”’ 

Shall we lose faith in Him who set bars and 
doors, and said, ‘‘Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further; and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed?”” Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity, and we may safely commit all to his 
care and keeping after endeavoring to do our 
part faithfully. The reward will be sure, as 
it was to faithful Abraham. The Comforter 
will not forsake any who trust inthe Lord and 
obey Him, let their condition be what it may. 
For there is no condition that any can come 
into that his power cannot reach, if it is pa- 
tently waited for. There are glimmerings of 
ight now and then outwardly revealed, and 
hopeful signs even amid the gloom, if our eyes 
are open to see them. We are not a forsaken 
people, but sorely chastised for our backslid- 
Ing, and for departing from the Living God, 
and for hewing out cisterns with our own hands, 
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broken cisterns that hold no water. ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord: Stand ye in the way ard see, 
and ask for the old paths where is the good 
way, and walk therein and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.”’ 

There are young people, one here and an- 
other there, whose hearts have been tenderly 
visited by the day-spring from on high, and 
have felt a secret influence drawing them away 
from the alluring pleasures of this vain and 
unsatisfying world. May they follow on to know 
the Lord, not becoming discouraged at repeat- 
ed failures, and because light does not suddenly 
arise; for He who knows best the drossy na- 


| ture of our hearts sits at the forge, and will, 


if patience is abode in, say in his own good 
time, ‘‘It is enough,’’ and they will be fed with 
the bread of heaven. But there is no stopping 
place here, as many seem to think. When Peter 
had been three times queried with whether he 
loved the Saviour, then came the imperative 
command, ‘‘Feed my sheep and feed my lambs.” 
When the fetters fall from our own manacled 
hands then there is work abundant to keep in 
the right way, and for other souls who are sold 
under sin. Here again the enemy sometimes 
appears as an angel of light, and in a zeal for 
the cause many rush ahead of the true guide, 
forgetting, ‘All my springs are in thee.’’ 
“‘What I say unto one, | say unto all, watch.’’ 
Iowa. E. N. 


+ --——~» eo -— - -- 


Salvation and Good Works. 


It is in vain that man seeks through his own 
works to save himself. Thousands of years 
ago on Shinar’s plain, men planned a tower of 
their own building whose top should reach 
unto heaven; but their work ended in confus- 
ion. The race has not yet learned the lesson 
of that primitive experience. Babel is still 
a-building; men looking heavenward and long- 
ing for its peace, but loath to accept the one 
divinely appointed Way, still try to rear with 
their own hands a heavenly staircase, whose 
steps are their own works, such a building can- 
not stand, for good works, instead of being the 
means of salvation, are more properly the 
fruit and evidence of that living faith which 
works by love and is the gift of God. Nee- 
essary as the works are, as the fruit and off- 
spring of faith, the faith is an essential of 
salvation; even as Paul says, *‘ He that com- 
eth to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him *’ (Heb. xi: 6). Of such a faith works 
are the natural outcome, as fruit from a 
healthy tree; and so the apostle James has 
tersely expressed this vital connection by its 
converse, ‘‘Faith without works is dead.”’ 

It is quite possible for men to hold a fruitless 
faith, and that faith, being dead, cannot save. 
**The devils also believe and tremble,’’ But 
there is a faith which is “‘made perfect by 
works,”’ like Abraham’s who had both faith 
and works. Of him, James says, he “‘ believed 
God, and it was imputed unto Him for right- 
eousness; and He was called the Friend of 
Ye see then how that by works a man 


” 


God. 
is justified, and not by faith only. 

There is need, therefore, to avoid the two 
extremes of a faith that is fruitless, because 
dead, and an activity which has its spring in 
the intellect and will. When men submit 
themselves to the cross of Christ, and know 








something of that death of the carnal nature 
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to which the apostle referred when he spoke 
of always bearing about in the body “‘the dy- 
ing of the Lord Jesus’’ (2 Cor. vi: 10) they will 
be less anxious about seeking the heavenly 
kingdom through good works. For then their 
hearts will be turned in love to the Lord, and 
their first care will be to know his will, and 
obey as He reveals it and gives ability to carry 
it out. In this pure love of the Father, 
their hearts will naturally go out in tender- 
ness to their fellow beings, and, after the ex- 
ample of their blessed Saviour, their desire 
will be to ‘‘do good to the bodies and souls of 
men;’’ bearing in mind the language of James, 
“If any lack wisdom, let him ask of God 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraid- 
eth not . . . but let him ask in faith; ”’ and 
remembering also as a testimony of hope the 
promise that came by the prophet Daniel, 
**And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for- 
ever and ever.’’—Religious Essays. 
The Lord’s Army. 

The Society of Friends has always held in 
substance that the Lord’s army should be com- 
posed of volunteers. It would be a lamentable 
departure if this fact should be overlooked now, 
and the system inaugurated of attempting to 
recruit our ranks in the ministry, eldership, 
etc., from “‘ pressed imen.”’ 

Those who are placed as watchmen upon the 
walls of Zion ever rejoice at evidences— among 
the young especially—of a voluntary giving 
up to serve the Lord, and to know a qualifica- 
tion from his hands for that place in the church 
militant to which it is the pleasure of the 
Church’s Divine Head to assign them. 

The strength and usefulness of our Society 
are dependent upon its members owning the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their head and president 
—they subject to Him in all things as members 
of his body, bis army, his church. There is no 
force work here, but the service of willing 
hearts, who rejoice to enlist under the banner 
of their Lord, and are eager to obey the word 
of command, whether it be to go forward, or 
to stand still, so only that it be his will. 

Such an army, when loyal to their heavenly 
Leader, is indeed invincible Of them it may 
be said that their appearance is “‘fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners.”” But on the other hand, it is 
a cause for heaviness of heart to consider how 
the work is marred and the harmony broken, 
when the volunteers forget Him who has call- 
ed them, and grow heedless of the voice of the 
Captain of their salvation. Do we not see 
evidences to-day of the members of our Society 
trying to brighten their armor and sharpen 
their weapons with those things which are of 
human preparation? Thus, in one direction 
and another, there is a falling away from the 
unreserved dependence upon our Heavenly 

Father which is the children’s strength, and a 
leaning more and more upon human props— 
the wisdom of this world, and a deference to 
the will of men who are themselves ‘‘out of the 
way.” It was not in such dependence that Paul 
trusted when he said, “‘I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me.”’ 
(Phil. iv: 13.) There is no way ever opened 
for labor in the Lord’s army from under the 
cross and yoke of Christ. — Religious Essays. 
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GENTILES SHALL COME TO THY 
LIGHT. 
Gather up the embers 
Pile the fuel on, 
Holy is the hearth-stone, 
Lo, the joy is come. 


Flicking shadows waver, 
With majestic sheen; 
Hallowed are the voices, 
Lo, the Lord is seen. 


Darkness rolls away, 
Visions clear and fair, 

Mental blindness gone 
Searching rays appear. 


Light is seen from far, 
Strangers ask the way. 

Soon they flow along, 
Led by silent ray. 


Gladsome hearts swell out, 
Noise of busy feet, 

Tread the lightsome way 
Holy Light to greet. 


Kings rise up to hail 
Message from on high; 

Surprising mighty love 
Answers earnest cry. 


Sea with potent roar 

Rolls with glad acclaim: 
Nations at his feet 

Sound the long refrain. 


Dimness turned to-day, 
Grateful peoples bring, 

Streams of grace flow on, 
Salvation’s glory sing 


Springs the mighty flow, 
To the hearth-stone true, 

Glowing light and life, 
Welcome, e’en for you. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


—— 


PREPARED SPEECH.— Young people especial- 
ly are inclined to believe that orators are born, 
and that eloquent addresses made by promi- 
nent speakers are entirely extemporaneous and 
are the thoughts of the moment. It is well 
for them to remember that there is no royal 
road to success in any walk of life. 

Even great orators have generally refused 


to speak on the spur of the moment on impor- 
Demosthenes, the king of ora- 
tors would never speak in a public meeting 


tant themes. 


without previous thorough preparation. Daniel 
Webster, when once pressed to speak on a sub- 
ject of great importance, refused, saying that 
he was very busy, and had no time to master 
it. When a friend urged that a few words from 
him would do much to awaken public attention 
to the subject, he replied: ‘‘If there be so 
much weight in my words it is because I do not 
allow myself to speak on any subject until my 
mind is imbued with it.” On one occasion Web- 
ster made a remarkable speech, without notes, 
before tne Phi Peta Kappa Society at Harvard 
University, when a book was presented to him. 
After he had gone a manuscript copy of his 
eloquent “‘impromptu’’ address, carefully writ- 
ten, was found in the book which he had for- 
gotten to take away. —Extract. 

““THE best man never does his best. The 
very act of a man’s doing his best is the cre- 
ation of a whole brood of new ideals for a 
man.’’-—E. Speer. 
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ment from their yearly meeting, a great 
living testimonies were borne in the power ang 
authority of Truth, tendering of my spirit: 
and a refreshing meeting it was tome. On 
returning home, | thougit, surely these mug 
be the people who hold the solemn meeting: 
and if I were clear of those cther people, | 
should go to the meetings of Friends; but | 
did not know whac I must do, or how the mat. 
ter would end. However | was co far inclined 
to them, that | ventured the next First-dayto 
attend their meeting again: and some of the 
same Friends were there and bore living tegtj. 
mony to the power of Truth, and again re 
freshed my spirit.”’ 

Robert Searles became a diligent attender 
of our religious meetings; and in the courge 
of a few years, was with the full unity of 
Friends, admitted a member of our society, 

He was brought up to the trade of a miller 
and for about the last thirty years of his life 
resided at Houghton in bis native County, , 

His exemplary life and conduct, and up 
affected simplicity of manners, joined to deep 
humility, and his care honestly and conscien- 
tiously to discharge his duty, gained him the 
love and esteem of his friends. Private re- 
tirement was his regular and daily practice; 
and on these occasions as appears by a short 
diary published since his death, he often im 
partially examined his conduct, and the state 
of his own heart. At these times too he medi- 
tated on those rich consolations which are in 
Christ Jesus, and was permitted sensibly to 
partake of the influence of his Spirit. This 
record of a lively concern for the salvation of 
his soul, offers an example worthy of imitation 
by all, and especially by those who are in ade- 
pendent situation in life, to be industrious in 
this most important work. Private admonition 
was also a duty which he often performed, 
though much in the cross to his own inclina- 
tion. The discharge of this kind office so 
beneficial to his own mind, was not confined to 
the members of our own Society, but extended 
to many others, by whom it was generally well 
received; being accompanied by that love which 
breathes ‘‘ peace on earth and govd will to 
men.’’ 

Thus dwelling near the fountain of Divine 
life, ke was in due season, enabled to yield to 
an apprehension of duty to appear as a minis- 
ter in our religious meetings, which was to 
the comfort and edification of Friends. His 
testimonies were clear and impressive, accom- 
panied by the baptizing power of Truth, and 
eminently owned, as the duties of a faithful 
minister of his Lord and Master. 

The following extracts from two letters 
written in the early part of 1820, describe 
the watchful state of his mind: 

1820.—First month 21st. ‘‘I feel glad to 
find myself at home again, amongst the con- 
cerns relating to this present life: although 
my service in this matter seems to be on the 
decline; yet I am most easy to do what is 
proper for me to do. I cannot think thatl 
have done eny thing, or suffered any thing 
worthy of the regard of Him, who so plenti- 
fully promises to reward in this life, and in 
the world to come with life evelasting; but! 
fee] myself as a beginner, desiring to obtain 
a measure of strength to abide the day of trial, 
and to do the day’s work in the day.”’ 

1820.—Fourth month 7th, 


Selected. 


Robert Searles. 


Robert Searles was born at Glatten, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in the year 1764, of parents pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of England. | 

In his youth he was a frequent associate with 
persons of irreligious character; but when 
about twenty-three years of age, he became 
seriously disposed, and soon after joined the 
Society of Calvinistic Baptists; among whom 
he was esteemed a valuable member. The cir- 
cumstances which grauually led to a change 
in his views on the most important subjects, 
are described by himself nearly in the follow- 
ing words: After regretting that a difference 
in religious sentiments should produce so hos- 
tile a disposition in some minds, as at that 
period he had observed, he proceeds to re- 
mark: 

““The great Leader and Pattern of Chris- 
tianity said to his disciples, ‘ He that is not 
against us, is on our part;’ but some think, 
because another does not see as they do, and 
does not walk with them, he cannot be a dis- 
ciple. 

‘“ Whereas it would be much better to en- 
deavor to imitate our holy Pattern, who was 
meek and lowly, kind and compassionate, will- 
ing to endure the cross and despise the shame. 




























‘“*T constantly attended the meetings of the 
Calvinistic Baptists, was very earnest to be 
instructed, paid all the attention | possibly 
could, and was glad when meeting-day was 
near, that I might go and hear another sermon. 
I also wanted to feel more of that power with- 
in, which was so much talked of amongst 
them; but in that I knew I fell short, although 
I greatly longed for it. 

*“T read much; prayed earnestly and con- 
stantly; endeavored to get with those who I 
thought were spiritual; but all would not make 
me quite satisfied. 1 thought the people with 
whom I walked in a religious way were right, 
but that I was wrong myself. I thought I did 
not enter in at the right door. Thus I went 
on until I became a member of their commun- 
ity; took part of the bread and wine; and was 
immersed in the river Ouse at Holywell: but 
I did not find myself so fully satisfied, as I 
thought others were who practiced these 
things. My conduct all this time was steady 
and regular. | was respected, but felt a great 
deal of that about me, which wanted doing 
away: yet not applying rightly for the per- 
fecting of the work, it went slowly on. ] 
think I went on in this way about eight or nine 
years, and did not gain much spiritual ground, 
as I thought. In process of time an uccurrenc: 
happened which led to another change with 
me. My master who employed me, died; and 
another came who professed Quakerism, as it 
is called. tle being observant of his new set 
of men, and religiously inclined, left books in 
our counting-house which. I used to 
get and read. 

‘“ One of these books was Robert Barclay’s 
Apology for the Christian faith as held by the 
people called Quakers. I thought myself a 
match for that, but was mistaken; for when- 
ever | read in it, it used to reach my feelings. 

‘“T cannot very well remember how it hap- 
pened, but I went to one of the quarterly 
meetings of Friends, and there being many 
ministering Friends that day on an appoint- 
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be one of the subjects of Christ’s king- 
jo, which he tells us, is not of his world; so 
iat I may be redeemed from the root of all 
¢riving, patiently submitting unto the Heaven- 
Father's will in all things. I hope I shall 
ytcomplain nor think my case hard. I am 
portal, and must decay as to the outward, 
gtam at times, (although at some others very 
guch discouraged) in the hope that the inward 
gan gains a little strength. But more deep- 
wing is necessary, to come to a certainty of 
wing prepared for an admittance into peace 
shen the spirit leaves the mortal tabernacle. 
“0h! remember dear friend, how frail man is! 
stbest but a fading flower, which, while the 
iay of sunshine and heavenly rain continues, 
oes, and looks well; but how soon may a blast 
tip it, or drought dry it up, and the freshness 
thereof fade. Therefore learn more and more 
io cease from man, and trust in the Lord alone 
for help and strength, to work while it is day, 
ad vigor is felt, before desire fail. Oh! fear 
wot man; neither what he can do unto thee; 
bat look inward, have thy mind centered in the 
life alone, and as that moves, move with it.’’ 
In the spring of the year 1820, he was taken 
wvell, but generally attended to his work. 
Qn Seventh day the 15th of the Fourth month 
he became much worse. Although suffering 


uder much debility of body, he attended the 
meeting at Ives, on the foilowing day, where 
he was favored to labor as a minister for the 
last time in a remarkable manner; forcibly 
impressing upon Friends the necessity of a 


frequent recurrence to that Divine Power that 
bad called us to be a people, in order to obtain 
instruction and direction to walk, as happily 
tobe found among those, who had not seen 
their Lord and Master naked, sick, or in pris- 
on, without ministering to Him. 3 

Ina note to a friend, about this time he 
concludes thus: ‘‘O dear friend, what a happy 
escape, to be removed from these changing 
scenes toa state of uninterrupted tranquillity! 
but I desire first, to bear patiently all that is 
needful for a preparation for such a pure 
state.”’ On the 17th, a friend going to see 
him, in the course of conversation he instruc- 
tively remarked:—‘‘ There is nothing will do 
but keeping in the cross;” and further ob- 
wrved, that he knew not how it might be, but 
in this illness he felt’no condemnation. 

He had done his day’s work in the day time, 
and having now nothing to do but to die, he 
ain emphatically repeated, ‘‘I feel no con- 
demnation.”’ He requested his wife 
ada few friends to sit with him, when he 
wid, “ Now, what I want for us is, that we 
may be more fully dedicated—more resigned 
to fullow the Lord, to follow Jesus Christ: 
there is no other way. Oh! that I 
lad wings like a dove, then would I flee away 
and be at rest, and hasten my escape from the 
vindy stormy tempest. 1 have need of resig- 
uation to bear these sharp afflictions.” 

In this peaceful state of mind, was this 
iedicated servant of the Lord prepared to ex- 
ange time for immortality. This solemn 
event took place on the 24th of Fourth month, 
1820, That Divine Power which had been to 
tim riches in poverty, was now a present help 
i time of need. 


—_> 


“TRUTH does not need any proof of evi- 
te, for the real truth is self-evident.” 


Our Human Storage Batteries. 


There is need of new experiences and of reviving 
influences for those on whom others depend for 
good cheer and mental tonic force. 


Hours for still, quiet communion with one’s 
own spirit and with God; times in which the 
mind reaches out without haste or urgent im- 
pulsion, but takes in, as the earth drinks the 
night dews in summer droughts, the large and 
exhaustless influences which come to a wise 
and cheerful spirit, seeking light and strength 
from within and above; a spirit looking for 
hope and rest, and the beautiful calmness 
which is born of truth and faith. These in- 
tervals of silence, these uninterrupted times in 
which to realize things within and beyond, are 
absolutely necessary, if une who is a light-giver 
and burden-bearer in a family is to grow and 
keep strong. 

1 knew once a restricted life, intellectually 
strong beyond most women’s, living in a re- 
mote country neighborhood, in which nothing 
came to recreate the mind that reached out 
after what she could not comprehend, and to 
which the usual sources of enlightenment were 
denied. 

She was a woman who had loved deeply and 
buried her dead; she had reared her children, 
and they had gone forth to their pursuits. 
She had reached her full meridian. Tall, thin, 
angular, clothed in dull, unlovely print gowns, 
with her fading hair drawn back from astrange- 
ly expressive forehead, and looking at you 
with deep, tender, yearning gray eyes. No 
one suffered in her vicinity who did not call on 
her for help, let their pain be what it might. 
Body and soul both claimed her solace. 

I met her once coming down a wooded road, 
with the autumn afterglow of the sun, just 
set, shining far into the shadowy perspective. 
She carried a sunbonnet in her large hand, 
and swung it slowly as she came towards me, 
unconscious of my presence. Her eyes were 
upraised and her face was full of delight. 

‘Tl have been up to Samp Mortar Rock,’’ 
she said. ‘‘When I feel spent—as if I had 
nothing left, body or mind—I try to get up 
there, alone, about sunset. You may think it 
is a queer idea to climb a steep hill to rest 
yourself; | suppose it is—-but it is the best 
kind of rest for me. 

‘*When you get to that highest point, where 
the big flat rock is, where the Indians used to 
congregate, and can sit there all alone and 
see the shadows creeping over the valley, and 
the hill-tops growing brighter and brighter 
against the sky, there’s a something that just 
says to me: ‘Peace, be still.’ 

‘*Did you ever feel like that? Did you ever 
believe that there is something just speaking 
to you and telling you wonderful, beautiful, 
everlasting things, that you could not explain, 
nor tell anybody, and that made you able to 
live and not be afraid to die yourself or to see 
any one else die? Well, that’s the way | feel 
when | get up there, and I don’t believe | could 
get along very well without it.” You see I was 
up all last night with poor Sol Jones. He died 
about sunrise, and his old wife is near the end 
of her hope and faith, and I had to go up to 
my hiding place to get courage. Do you un- 
derstand what I mean?” 

Well, I understood, and I remembered 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘quiet and exalted thoughts of 


} loneliness.” But most of all I was occupied 


with thinking how God had given this, His 
faithful servant, the instinct to refill her lamps 
from the source of all light. 

There seems to many very generous natures 
a selfishness in providing systematically for 
their own mental and spiritual sustenance. 
Far from this, it is a positive duty to keep 
every power at its highest point of perfection. 
In proportion as we would do good service, es- 
pecially as we desire not to show that we are 
serving, but to give out so freely and sponta- 
neously that those we nourish are not conscious 
what feeds them, we must fill full those hid- 
den batteries in which we are constantly accu- 
mulating and storing our vitality. 

A large heart needs a full stream of strong 
blood to keep up its unceasing throb—a fertile 
mind must have opportunity to bring forth its 
quick, questioning thoughts to the light, and 
receive from the wondrous storehouse of God’s 
quickening power some satisfying knowledge, 
or its vehemence will turn upon itself and con- 
sume the unnurtured intelligence, and leave 
only an arid desert place behind. 

Our best usefulness—the power to be prop 
and staff and song of joy in our homes—cumes 
from the storage of those vital generating 
forces which are ready to answer to love’s 
call.—Unknown Paper. 


FOLLOW THE Boys.—At this time many 
young people are leaving their homes in the 
towns and country districts to go to the cities 
to enter mercantile life or medical and com- 
mercial colleges. Most of these young men 
and women have been regular attendants at 
public worship. These young people reach the 
city, and no longer enjoy the sympathy and 
moral influence of home life. They get into 
boarding houses where each man and woman is 
looking out simply for himself or herself. 
These young lives need sympathy, companion- 
ship, strong moral reinforcement, and religious 
nurture. They often find it a difficult thing to 
secure a prompt welcome in churches where 
they are unknown. Every city member ought 
to be glad to meet and serve these young ad- 
venturers, and the home meeting ought tu fol- 
low them long enough to find where they are 
attending school, or their place of residence, 
and then send their addresses or a note of in- 
troduction to the city Friends or overseers 
near the young man or woman’s place of resi- 
dence. Because meetings forget this oppor- 
tunity many a promising young member has 
been lost to our communion—indeed, lost too 
often to the higher life—and some wrecked be- 
yond all human recall. Concerned Friends, fol- 
low your boys by prayer and letter. 


No great or noble life ever “‘ happens;” al- 
ways, if one seeks far enough, the key to its 
success may be found. In the case of Abram 
S. Hewitt, he himself revealed the secret; he 
was brought up, he said, ‘‘to reverence God, 
and give an equivalent.’”’ In an age when a 
thousand short cuts to fortune are advertised, 
and when humanity is often represented as a 
substitute for Christianity, Abram S. Hewitt’s 
words sound a note of warning. No life can 
ever reach its highest possibilities which builds 
upon anything less than reverence toward 
God, and justice towards its fellow-man.— 
Forward. 
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its stored up treasures of sun-given heat 








| ry, and are often very great. The bobolinks | coal, it does our most needed w ork for us inthy 
Doing life’s little duties | rear their young on the shores of Lake Win- | Preparation of food, the mechanical arts ayy 
Under the eye of God ; ' nipeg, and go to Cuba and Porto Rico to spend | Tansportation; it is a necessary part of gq}. 


Following very closely 
Where Christ, the Master, trod. 
| 


Giving up ease and pleasure dred miles, or more than a fifth of the globe 
To do the Master’s will ; |each year. The twice-a-year pilgrimages of 

Striving with love and patience. | the tiny humming bird exceed two thousand 
His wishes to fulfil. |miles. A bird flies on these migrations at the 

Spending a little leisure | rate of fifty miles an hour each night.—The 
In comforting the sad ; | Children’s Visitor. 





Giving myself some trouble 


To make another glad. | LARGEST SAILING VESSEL IN THE WORLD.— 


Giving a gentle answer | The largest sailing vessel that the world has 
To undeserved blame : | yet seen, the seven-masted schooner Thomas 
Because to friend and scoffer | W. Lawson, lately launched at the magnificent 
The Saviour was the same. | yard of the Fore River Ship and Engine Co. 
Bearing reproach and railing at Quincy, Mass., is unique in many respects. 
Humbly and patiently : - To begin with she is the only ship ever built 
Because the Lord would have me having seven masts, six being the greatest 
Just like himself to be. venture hitherto. Moreover she marks the 


limit of transition from wood to stee 
construction of the hull, all other schooners 
| having been built of wood which, however, has 


Repeating to some wanderer 
Words from the sacred page ; 
Being a beam of sunshine 


To childhood, youth and age. not sufficient strength for the giant frame of 
the Lawson. Even her lower masts and bow- 

Diffusing light and blessing, sprits are of the tubular steel, and her top- 
Wherever I may go: |masts of Oregon pine tower one hundred and 
Being an imitator , | fifty-five feet above the deck. She is four 
Of God, while here below. hundred and three feet over all, fifty feet wide 
Living in close communion and has a load draft of twenty-six and one- 
With Him who died for me : half feet. She is designed for the coal trade 
This is a life of saintship, and will carry eight thousand one hundred 
Pleasing, my God, to thee. tons at a trip, enough for a winter supply for 
iniiiaiataebaidipaniicate ~ a town of five thousand inhabitants. She 


spreads over an acre of canvas and her enor- 
mous sails are hoisted and lowered by steam, 
only sixteen men being required for her crew. 
From his deck in the cabin aft the captain can 
communicate by telephone with any part of 
the ship. She has her own electric light plant 
and is heated throughout by steam, the cabin 
furnishings, a suite of rooms, being as fine as 
those of a wealthy city household. In this 
splendid suite one of the principal owners, 
brother of the captain, spent his honeymoon 
—his wedding journey being the maiden trip 
of the vessel to Newport News, for a cargo of 
coal. 

The names given to the masts are called as 
follows, beginning with the foremost. Fore, 
main, mizzen, jigger, spanker, driver and 
pusher. Excellent speed should be made. 

IN THE LABORATORY.—The chemist dropped 
* ; into his beaker a sparkling cube of sugar and 
A few of the Sioux Indians talk pretty well, poured over it boiling water and on a few 
but it is a mixture. In twenty years there | drops of clear acid; tiny bubbles sprang to the 
will hardly be an Indian in this country who | surface and the snowy lump became a dark 
can talk his native tongue pure.— Washington mane. : 

Post. ‘What have you turned the sugar into by 
your magic, my wizard,’’ | asked. 

HERRERT SPENCER had never been much of ““The acid is the wizard,” the chemist an- 
a reader; he was wont to say that if he were|swered, and the magic is chemical affinity 
to read as much as other people, he would | which has drawn away part of the sugar and 
know as little as they. Reading is good and | left its chief constituent, carbon.” 


INDIAN LANGUAGE.-—Like the buffalo, the 
Indian language will soon be lost forever. It 
was thought it could be preserved by the aid 
of the phonograph and graphophone, and par- 
ties were sent out to many Indian tribes to 
have them talk into the apparatus, and thus 
secure a record of the Indian tongue. 

It was found that but few Indians of the 
present day—and they were the older ones- - 
could talk a pure tongue. 

More than half of those now on the reserva- 
tions, and all of the younger Indians, converse 
in a kind of pigeon English. Some of the lead- 
ing Cherokees said they did not know a Chero- 
kee who could talk pure Cherokee, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that they could get 
boys and girls to speak in their native tongue. 
Half a dozen Cherokees were engaged to talk 
into the machines, and thus some pretty good 
Cherokee has been preserved. 
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necessary. It makes the full man. But think- ““ Black carbon,’’ | exclaimed, ‘‘in that 
ing is just as necessary. Without thinking | pure white sugar!” 
for ourselves, we lose independence and free- “Why not?” replied the chemist. Carbon 


dom, and we shall do no original work of our | is at once one of the commonest and the no- 
own, however much we shall imitate the work | blest of substances, one of the most useful and 
of others. —Forward. the most beautiful; besides warming us with 
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|the summer. In this journey they twice go| “4 and vegetables, of the air we bre 
lover a distance exceeding twenty-eight hun-|2#2d of our own bodies; it feeds, elo 


warms and supports us. And God has gig 
this inanimate servant of his not only the 
the honor of serving the need and comfort of 
man, but also that of being a minister of 
beauty. Carbon is not always black ag 
seem to think; in one of its purest forms, it 
gleams in the crystal glitter of the diamond 
and the living flames of clear green and lucent 
red; it is the chief constituent of the lim. 
stone cliffs, which are carved by air and Ww. 
ter into the noble mountain scenery which 
lifts men’s souls nearer to God; and it is aly 
the chief constituent of the snowy, Shining 
marble which human art carves into figures of 
exalted beauty. 

‘Carbon is remarkable for its allotropie 
character; it presents itself under varioy 


| in the | forms in its state of purity, and, in combin. 


tion, under countless other forms. 

‘‘God gives also soul gifts which have a 
allotropic character. We see in one lifes 
bright cheerfulness which brings sunshine ip 
to the darkest places; and in another a per 
severance which, undaunted by apparent fail 
ures, struggles on toward the highest; ina 
other, a patience which endures serenely al 
injuries and all disappointments; in another, 
a kindness which is ever seeking and finding 
some new expression of itself; and in still a 
other, the heart purity which even now ses 
a glimpse of the highest vision and faintly 
bright with the reflected beauty leads othe 
souls to climb toward it. In these and othe 
gifts of the Holy Spirit to man, do we not se 
allotropic forms of that faith which surely 
lieves that the ‘earth is Jehovah’s, and th 
fulness thereof,’ and that 


“God's in his heaven: 
All’s right with the world,’ 


and of that love which, fixed upon the Goda 
love, pours itself out upon this world for his 
sake and ever gains new riches, the more it 
ever gives itself to him and to his children!” 
S. A. Ranlitt, in “ Forward.” 


Geese 


“TI Can’T Draw Gtory.”—A teacher it 
Alaska went out one day with one of her pupil 
to do some sketching. The little girl she toot 
with her was about ten years of age, and quit 
skilful with her brush. Men of To-morrow givé 
the incident: 

When the day was nearly over, the teach 
looked at the sky where the sun was setting. 

“Try to make a picture of that sunset,” said 
the teacher to her pupil. 

The little girl looked at the beautiful sight 
in the heavens, and then she turned tobe 
teacher and said: ‘‘I can’t draw glory.” 

It was a bright answer made by that litte 
Alaskan child. It is God who has painted t 
sunset sky, and there is no human skill tht 
can draw the glory which he has created. 


se 


Success, asa rule, is the result not of single 
supreme efforts, but of a long successio® 
patient, faithful endeavors. 
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Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


Thomas Fox. 


Thomas Fox, of Wellington, in Somerset- 
dire, England, was a Friend much esteemed 
for the soundness of his judgment and the re- 
jigious consistency of his conduct. 
ws conscientiously concerned in the educa- 
tion of his children, by guarding them from 
the evils of the world, and by turning their at- 
ation, from early life, to the monitions of 
Divine grace in the secret of their own hearts, 
act in conformity with our high profession. 
Hewas for many years in the station of elder, 
sn office which he filled with acceptance to 
his friends. 

He had been long in a declining state of 
jealth, but in the early part of the year 1821, 
iecame much more enfeebled; and on the 
fifteenth of the Second Month he remarked, 
“¥y situation is, and must be considered one 
of danger. I do not wish it otherwise. My 
gass is nearly run; but I desire to be pre- 
grved in resignation and patience, until the 
Almighty may be pleased to say, ‘It is enough! 
[have no oil to spare, if I can only keep the 
lamp burning; but I rely on the goodness of a 
merciful Creator, through the Redeemer, that 
ny change will be for the better.’’ 

A few days afterwards he said: ‘‘Ia the 
nidst of my sufferings it is a comfort to look 
round on my wife and children. Keep in the 
littleness, keep to the simplicity, keep in the 
dependence, seeking the manna daily. The 
lord will indeed preserve them that are his; 
and may He strengthen and support you all 
through this trial;’’ addjing, ‘‘l may now tell 
you that, notwithstanding all my sufferings, | 
would not exchange situations with the great- 
est potentute. Every thing on earth is nothing; 
yea, less than nothing, and vanity, compared 
with an interest in Christ. With what I am 
now permitted to feel, nothing is worthy to be 
compared.”” At another time he remarked: 
“Although I am convinced that we are not 
saved by our own righteousness, I believe that 
tumbers miss the mark by imagining that the 
manner in which their lives are spent is a mat- 
ter of indifference (alluding to their depend- 
ence solely on the atonement of our Saviour, 
without being careful to maintain good works). 
This I consider a very dangerous doctrine, and 
that there is no safety but in closely following 
the Divine Guide; no other reasonable ground 
for hope that we shall be favored to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the great sacrifice.” 
He further observed: ‘“‘It is an unspeakable 

consolation to me to reflect that, die when 1 
may, | shall die in peace and love with all 
mankind. I have no malice nor dislike to any, 
and those who have endeavored to injure me | 
heartily forgive. Unknown and unre- 
vealed as are the purposes of Divine Wisdom 
Tespecting me, I desire the prayers of all my 
dear children and family, as they may be en- 
abled, that | may be preserved in resignation 
and patience to the end, and that I may be 
prepared to render up my account with joy, 
through the powerful mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” . . On the 
eleventh of the Third Month he remarked that, 
notwithstanding all his sufferings and priva- 
tions, he had been sensible, and still was so, 
of receiving many favors; that as all along, so 
desired to be preserved from murmuring, 
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|though it was sometimes difficult to be re- 
| signed to do and to suffer whatever might be 
necessary for the entire reduction of all that 
| was to be reduced. . . He loved his wife, 
i he loved his children, he loved his friends; but 
| the joys and comforts on which he expected to 
| enter were very great. 

He continued gradually to decline, until the 
twenty-ninth of the Fourth Month, 1821, 
when, at the age of seventy-three, he was re- 
leased from all his sufferings. 


The Regathering. 

The first gathering of Friends tu be a people 
was on avery broad, yet well defined basis, 
even that Christ our Lord is the Head of his 
church, and has complete rule in his redeemed 
children. These not only beheld the inshinings 
of divine ligit, but dwelt therein, and hated 
all the works of darkness. They were made 
sensible of the keeping power of Christ, and 
this power remarkably crowned their assem- 
blies to the humbling of the contrite in heart, 
and the convincement of many who had been 
rebellious toward God and rejected the faith 
of his only begotten Son. 

A distinct body of people was thus gathered 
without any design to be a sect or society, only 
desiring to be the Lord’s people, and to ad- 
vance his cause among men—bound together 
by a common fellowship in Christ Jesus, their 
Head and Ruler. 

A people of this sort could reject none who 
came to their meetings and deported themselves 
in an orderly way. Their membership was 
therefore undefined, yet included all such as 
attended their meetings and were submissive 
to the baptism with which the saints are bap- 
tized. Those who were called forth as leaders 
in the work, were preserved in close unity and 
syinpathy of spirit, and they convened often, 
for the wise ordering of the affairs of the 
church. Against the actions of those who, af- 
ter walking awhile in the Truth, fell away from 
it, they issued testimonies, that their mistakes 
might be a warning to others to look well to 
the path they were treading. 

If the precious principles of the first Friends 
are to be revived and a people raised again as 
at the beginning, will the work not have to be 
in like manner to the foregoing? with little 
stress on form, but with no violation of the 
good order that early Friends valued so highly; 
and in complete dependence on the weapons of 
Christian warfare, which are spiritual weapons, 
mighty and powerful to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of darkness. 

When will there be a rallying again to first 
principles, and a regathering under the banner 
of the Prince of Peace, exalting the Lord Jesus 
Christ in our souls as priest and King Imman- 
uel-—being ourselves in Christ, and inviting all 
who will come, to partake of the waters of life 
freely? When this time comes the standard 
will be high, but the mercy and compassion to- 
ward all nations, kindred and people who love 
the Lord will be great, and the main joy of the 
Friends of Jesus Christ will be, without boast- 
ing, to see His kingdom spread.—Heligious Es- 


says. 


A RECENT speaker said that he believed in 
**a fence at the edge of a precipice, rather 
than a hospital at the bottom.”’ 


| 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The editor of the late United Friend, Charles 
Francis Saunders, having returned with his wife 
from a year’s sojourn in California, is announced 
as the author of a volume of poems, entitled “Ina 
Poppy Garden.” Besides several of these poems, 
which have not heretofore appeared in print, the 
majority of them have been issued in some of the 
leading magazines. Presented now in an attrac- 
tive form, with decorations by his wife, ©. M. H. 
Saunders, from the “Gorham Press” of Richard 
G. Badger, No. 194 Boylston Street, Boston, it is 
pronounced one of the most pleasing books lately 
placed upon the market. 


From the General Meeting of Friends, held at 
Rich Square, N. C., Tenth Month 30th and 31st; 
also an adjourned session held at Cedar Grove, 
N.C., Eleventh Month 30th, 1903. To the meet- 
ings and members of Friends, and to others con- 
cerned. 

Dear Friends: i 

In order that our position may be more clearly 
understood, we are constrained to declare that we 
are convinced of and plead for the same belief and 
profession of religion as did our fore-fathers, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, in and since George 
Fox's day. 

We are, therefore, neither innovators nor separ- 
atists, but are endeavoring to stand-in the un- 
changeable truth as it is in Jesus. 

Now, it is evident that in the several Yearly 
Meetings, which have adopted the Uniform Disci- 
pline, there are existing conditions, which have 
proved derogatory to that waiting spiritual wor- 
ship, enjoined by our blessed Lord, and which true 
Friends should value above every other thing in 
this life. 

We believe said discipline festers these condi- 
tions, thereby dimming the spiritual eye, and mak- 
ing Heavenly Father’s will concerning individuals 
and the church less understood. 

For this reason we have felt and still feel it 
right to reject the Uniform Discipline. 

We are jealous of the honor of our Holy Head. 

He is all in all to us—our Shepherd, Priest and 
King, our foundation and the only way to the 
Father. 

To Him and to the word of his grace, in his in- 
ward spiritual manifestation, we would commend 
our fellow-men everywhere. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

ALBERT W. BROWN } Clerks 
JULIANNA PEELE § ki 


Notes in General. 
All concerned will be greatly helped in their 


study of the Japanese language by the decision of 
that Government to adopt the Roman letters. 


> 


General Booth, of the Salvation Army, says his 
death will not affect the working of the army. 
He has chosen his successor, and his name is now 
in a sealed envelope. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty, and Caleb Cushing 
acquired the French language with a Parisian ac- 
cent at about the same age, but Professor Maveius 
Willson, of Vineland, N. J., at ninety is so busily 
engaged on a series of new text-books that he has 
no time to spare for a birthday reception. 


The late William E. Dodge, Sr., used to relate 
that his honored father, David Dodge, an earnest 
Christian, was once in conversation with a devout 
and ardent Quaker, who, like himself, greatly 
desired to hasten the triumph of Christ’s kingdom. 
They were dwelling upon the strange apathy of 
the Church; the inertness, dullness, and sluggish- 
ness of most Christians as to the salvation of souls, 
the progress of the Church, and, in general, the 
glory of God on earth. They agreed as to the im- 
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measurable importance of greater zeal, the sin of 
unbelief, of indolence in Christ’s service, and the 
instant demand that Christians should awake to 
agonizing prayer, when the honest Quaker broke 
in: “Friend Dodge, suppose thee and I make a be- 
ginning.” 





Helen M. Gould, of New York, offers $1750 in 
prizes for the best essays on the double topic: 
(1) The Origin and History of the Version of the 
Bible approved by the Roman Catholic Church; 
and (2) The Origin and History of the American 
Revised Version of the English Bible. The occa- 
sion of the offer is in a disagreement between 
Helen Gould and “ Father” Earley, of Irvington, 
which led to considerable correspondence, concern- 
ing the versions of the Bible. The whole matter 
arose through the offering of sandwiches to some 
Roman Catholic children who attended Helen 
Gould's sewing school. In the course of the cor- 
respondence, Father Earley declared the Roman 
Catholic Church encouraged the reading of “ the 
Authentic Version of God’s words as authorized by 
the Church, ana which has come down to us un- 
changed from the time of Christ himself. But the 
Catholic Church does object to the reading of the 
Protestant version, which goes back only to the 
days of Henry VIII of England, and was then got- 
ten up for obvious reasons.” To clear the air, Helen 
M. Gould has offered these prizes through the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School of New York. 





RECENT SCRIPTURE TRANSLATIONS.—There is,says 
the New York Evening Post, no more shining ex- 
ample of the spirit of modern Christian scholar- 
ship than Bishop Scherewschewsky, who, paralyzed 
many years ago, has, nevertheless, continued with 
what of strength left him his share of “ the day’s 
work,” and a lion’s share it is. With Hebrew as 
his native language, his knowledge of the Chinese 
is probably equal to that of any Englishman or 
American. He wrote out in Roman type on his 
typewriter with his few unparalyzed fingers the 
whole Chinese Bible in one language—a task which 
took him eight years—and now, more than seventy 
years of age, he isstill toiling on, putting the final 
touches on his last labor—a pathetic figure, com- 
parable to the venerable Bede with dying fingers 
finishing his translation of St. John’s gospel. 

The same thing might be said of Dr. Hepburn, 
of Japan. Though not ordained as a minister, but 
a medical missionary, he is famous for his mastery 
of the Japanese language, and as one of the prin- 
cipal translators of the Bible. He lives still in 
one of the suburbs of New York, venerated alike 
by the Church at home and in Japan. 

Strange stories come to us of how the Book wins 
its way. lt has often been said that the genealo- 
gies have no religious uses apart from the estab- 
lishment of historical data. A Chinaman, however, 
some time ago was so impressed with the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ that he was led to investigate, and 
finally accepted the claims of Jesus as the Saviour 
of the world. It is a curious fact that in Siam 
the best “sellers,” to use a mercantile phrase, 
among the books of the Bible, are not, as in other 
countries, the Gospels, but the three books of Jonah, 
Ruth and Esther. Whether these stories attract 
by their brevity or by the fact that they are stories, 
thousands of them are gladly taken by Siamese 
readers, and with them also the Gospel story. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StTates.—The troubles in Chicago resulting 
from the strike of livery drivers, appear to be lessening. 
Policemen have accompanied funerals to prevent molesta- 
tion, and more than one hundred of the strikers, it is 
reported, have returned to work. It is expected than an 
effort will be made to end the strike by arbitration. 

Figares lately published by the Bureau of Statistics for 
the past eleven months seem to indicate that the total 
commerce of the United States during the year about to 
end will be greater than in any preceding year, but that 
the total exports will fall a few millions below those of 
1900 and be about equal to those of 1901, but materially 
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in excess of those of 1902, while the total imports will 
exceed those of any preceding year. 
A dispatch from Altoona, Pa., says: As a result of 


strikes and the falling off in the coal trade in this field, | 


it is estimated that there will be at least 15,000 coal and 
coke workers idle by First Month Ist. 

A discovery of anthracite coal has lately been made in 
a locality about twelve miles south of what has hitherto 
been supposed was the southern boundary of the anthra- 
cite region, near Auchey’s Station, in touth Manheim 
township, Schoylkill County, Pennsylvania. A valuable 
vein, six feet in thickness, it is reported, has been found. 

A dispatch says: The Department of Agriculture has 
made arrangements to establish a plant clearing house 
on the Pacific coast in connection with the expert station 
at Berkeley, Cal. The purpose is to facilitate the intro- 
duction of tropical plants, both ornamental and useful. 
The Department receives every year hundreds of plants 
from the tropics which @annot properly be taken care of 
in Washington. They will hereafter be sent to the Cali- 
fornia station. Those that are found to be valuable ac- 
quisitions will be propagated and distributed from there. 

A new bridge across the East River, between New York 
and Williamsburg, has lately been opened. It is 7200 
feet long and 118 feet wide and has cost about $11,000, 
It is said to be the greatest suspension bridge in 
the world and is surpassed in length of span only by the 
bridge across the Firth of Forth in Scotland. 

Radium, it is said, has been discovered in Utah, and 
also in Paradox Valley, in Colorado. The announcement 
is made that it can be produced in larger quantities in 


Colorado than in any other part of the world so far as is 
known. 


The amount of anthracite mined in Pennsylvania during 
the present year is stated to have been 59,000,000 tons, 
which is 5,000,000 tons more than in any previous year. 

An official statement is published that a total of 26,503 
persons were killed or injured on the steam and street 
railways of the Commonwealth during the year ending 
Sixth Month 30,1903. The number of deaths were about 
3500, including passengers, employees, and others. 

A recent railroad’ wreck on the Baltimore & Ohio Road, 
near Connellsville, Pa., has lately taken place, resulting 
in the death of sixty-five persons. 

A distinct earthquake shock was felt at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and also at points near the St. Lawrence River, on 
the 25th ult., accompanied by a noise resembling thunder. 


On the same day a severe earthquake shock occurred at 


Los Angeles, Cal., causing some buildings to sway as 
though they would fall. 

The mortality from tuberculosis is higher among the 
negroes than among the whites. It is said that consump- 
tion causes the death of 435 out of every 100,000 ne- 
groes, while only 126 out of 100,000 whites die of this 
disease. 

There were 554 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 25 less than the pre- 
vious week and 84 more than the corresponding week 
of last year. Of the foregoing 288 were males and 266 
females : 59 died of consumption of the lungs ; 98 of 
inflammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
18 of diphtheria : 26 of cancer; 18 of apoplexy ; 10 of 
typhoid fever ; 6 of scarlet fever ; and 14 of small pox. 

FOREIGN.—The authorities at Bogota, Colombia, have sent 
a protest to Washington against the action of the United 
States Government in aiding the establishment of the Re- 
public of Panama. In this, they say: ‘‘ The orders given by 
the United States Government to its navy helped to favor 
the secession movement, and Colombia was at peace 
when this movement was begun. The conduct of the Wash- 
ington Executive bas been and now is favorable in every 
way to the rebellion, but not to the maintenance of order, 
which is contrary to the principles and antecedents of 
the United States Government, and to the policy estab- 
lished by it during the American war of secession.” 

A paper has also been presented to Secretary Hay by 
General Reyes representing Colombia, now in Washington, 
which is said to be a dignified but forcible protest against 
action by the United States, and an appeal to this Gov- 
ernment for reconsideration of the recognition accorded 
Panama. 

Information has been received at Washington that 
there are no indications of an attack by Colombians 
upon the inhabitants of the isthmus. 

The State Department has been officially advised of 
the recognition by Great Britain of the Republic of Pan- 
ama. Italy has also recognized the Republic of Panama. 

Recent elections in England confirm the view that that 
country is now strongly inclined towards a change in 
the tariff. 

A treaty of arbitration between France and Italy has 


been signed, which is reported to be identical with that 


between France and Great Britain. 
A despatch says: The trial of persons charged with 
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the massacre of Jews at Kischeneff, Russia, in the 
Month last, has taken place. Two Russians were 
tenced to penal servitude for seven and five nein 
spectively. Twenty-two other persons, ch: 2 
being involved in the massacre, were sentenced to per 
ranging from one to two years each. One 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and twelve wan 
acquitted. The number of Jews killed is placed gt tot 
less than forty-five and eighty-four were seriously wounded 




































































It ig believed that the real instigators of the Massacr, — 
were not brought to punishment, and that the trial hay vol 
resulted in a great miscarriage of justice. : 











The principal States of the Australian Commonwealth 
are said to be losing their population rather than gaint 
new citizens. Immigration has fallen off, while em 
tion has so far increased that at the time more 
are leaving the two chief States than are entering then, 
The cause of this exodus is laid to the trouble cansed 
the working man by labor unions. 

Up to 1900 most of the furs of the world came frog 
Russia, but since that time the United States and Canad 
are stated to have been the principal fur-producing 
countries. 

The London market is ssid to have lately been supplisi 
largely with poultry from Italy, Servia, Hungary and Ru. 
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a formidable form of competition. Siberian butter noy 
reaches London of a quality and at a price which com. 
petes favorably with the butter which was once shipped 
to England from New York with profit. 
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NOTICES. 


Wanted. — A young woman as stenographer ani 
typewriter. Address “ G,” Office of THe Frienp, 
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Wanted.— A young woman or middle aged perso 




































































to assist with the care of children and house. Friend In 
preferred. Address “ M,” turne 
89 East Stratford Ave., Lansdowne, Pa, 
OO other: 

Friends’ Educational Association.—The nex t 
meeting of the Association will be held at 140 N. 16d -_ 
Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, First Month 16th, What 
1904, at 2.30 Pp. M., which all interested are invited tp to th 
attend. 

PROGRAMME. an € 

“The Deeper Meaning of the Teaching Function” by F above 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Th 
A general discussion will follow. | 

EpitH WHITACRE, Secretary. heav 
that 

Westtown Boarding School opens for the Wir the 
ter Term on Second-day, First Month 4th, 1904. Students , 
should return not later than the 4.32 train from Phils § that 
delphia. Wm. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. the 

WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the of ta 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to “ke 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM the 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. y 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com § wise 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded ta | 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. me 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. heavy 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient = 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will only 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. Mad Bf the 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 

Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fre heat 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wit B hej 
West Chester, Phone 114a. hi 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. wal 
Sone —_— the 

MARRIED, on the eighteenth of the Eleventh Month, faes 
1903, at Marlboro, N.C., SoLomon E. Barker, of Wit 
mington, Delaware, to SyBIL J. Davis, of Edgar, N.C. Tec 

= ——— pumas f 

Diep, at his home, near Chesterfield, Ohio, on the twenty: § ogy 
first of Eleventh Month, 1903, ELigu Topp, a much e& tim 
teemed member of Chesterfield Monthly and Particalst 
Meeting of Friends, in the eighty-seventh year of his age not 
‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of bis the 
saints.” 

——,at her residence in Woodbury, N. J., Twelftt F pul 
Month 20th, 1903, SaRaH Pike, in the eighty-fourth yet dis 
of her age; a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting af ; 
Friends. nm) 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





